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ABSTRACT 



J 



Examination, of literature related to attitude theory, 
attitude development and change, attitudes and school achievement, 
and attitudes and their relationship tb behavior reveals the 
following: (1) attitudes aire learned predispositions to respond 
toward attitude objects; (2) because they are learned, attitudes are 
subject, to change; and (3) eyen though the relationship between 
Attitude and behaviqr may not be. causative , it may Jb€ iacilitative v 
Further ^review of literature pertaining, to disadvantaged youth and 
attitudes toward vocational education reveals that disadvantaged 
youth, by' nature of. their disadvantageneht , may have attitudes which 
do not allow them to consider vocajtioaa^education as a viable 
alternative to other high school progflP^taftowing the magnitude and 
direction of the attitudes of disadvantaged youth can be the first 
step in nurturing positive attitudes toward vocational education. 
However, the limited research concerning attitudes of disadvantaged 
youth toward vocational education is not conclusive enough to 
determine if it fs their ««tt etudes that are preventing ti^m from 
enrolling in vocational education programs . (MN) * ^ 
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'ATTITUDES, the DISADVANTAGED , and VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Literature and research considered relevant to this 
study are presented in thred major sections* These section^ 
are as follows: * 

1. Literature related to attitude theory, attitude 
development and change, attitudes and school achievement, 
and attitudes and their relationship to behavior. 

* 2. .Literature related to disadvantaged youth. 

3. Literature related "to attitudes toward ,voca- ^ 
tional education. 

r ; , Attitudes 

To understand the ttfrm "attitude," the following 

definitions are presented: 

An attitude is a mental and neural state of readi- 
ness, organized through experience, exerting a direc- 
tive , or dynairfic influence upon the individual's 
response .to all objects 'and situations .with which it * 
is related. (Allport, 1967, p. 8) 

/ A ^earned implicit response that varies in inten- 
sity and tends, to "mediate" or guide an individual's 
.> more overt evaluative responses. to an object* or con- 

, • cept. (Fishbein, 1967, p. 3*9) 

. - i 

r r A .relatively enduf ing system of evaluative, affec- 
tive reactions bashed upon and reflecting the evaluative 
concepts of beliefs which have been learned about the 
characteristics o£ ( a social object or ©lass of social 
Objects. (Shaw & Wright, 1967, p. 3) 



\ 

\ 



An attitude is a set, of interrelated predisposi- 
tions to re^pcttid.' (Rokeach, 1972, p. 119) 



An illicit, drive producing response consider ed 
ially. significant in the individual's society. * 
b, 1967, p. 43) 



An attitude is an idea charged with emotion which 
. predisposes a cl*sfc of actions to. a particular class ' 
of social situations'. (Triandis, 1971, p. 2) 1 

' • * 

Attitudes are learned predispositions to respond to 
an object in a favorable wiy. (Fishbein, 1967, p. 257) 

A state of readiness, a tendency ' to act or react in 
a certain manner when confronted with certain gtimuli. 
(Oppenl}*dSrr^66, p. 104) 

Although there is, no doubt, a definition for atti- 

tv^de for every author who has written about, attitudes, 

there are certain 'communal it ies within each *cfef ilhition; 

Khan and Weiss (1973) point out: * 

Despite % the, many ways in which attitudes are 
defined, the communal ity among t the' various definitions 
is illustrated by noting "that attitudes are selec- 
tively acquired And integrated through learning and ' 
experience; that they are enduring dispositions indi- 
r eating response consistency; fend that positive -q^ nega- 
tive affect toward a social or psychological objeqt 
represents £he Salient characteristic of an attitude. 
. (p. 761) / 

Put iporfe simply, an attitude could 'be defined a£ a learned, 
enduring, consistent predisposition 4 to. responS in a certain 
mannejr toward an attitude object.' ^ , . ^ 

* Many attitude theorists suggest that attitudes are 
comQpsed of three major components: affective, cognitive, 

id bfehayioral (Bdrg, Lft71; Rokeach,; 1972 : ; ^riandis, 1971). 
The affective component ij^ay be described as the individ- 
ual's feeling or exjotion about the ' attitude object, the, 
cognitive conqponent consists of >£he individual's knowledge 




about the attitude object, and the behavioral component is 

s 

the individual's predisposition to action. 

Still others believe in th£ tridimensional approach 
which describes ,an attitude as -the tendency to evaluate an 
object or construct in positive or negative terms'. The 
definition provided by Thurstone (1946) illustrates this 
approach: 



The intensity of positive or negative affect for or 
against a psychological object/ A psychological object 
is any symbol, person,, phrase, slogan, or idea toward 
which people, can differ as regards positive or negative 
. affect. (p. 3J) ■ r 

At£itufes are said to be evaluative and to have an object. 

Attitudes serve a very important function for 

i - . 

people in that they help us *o adjust to cmr environment 

by providing a certain amount of predictability and by 

making it easier, to* get along with. others who have similar 

attitudes. People have attitudes because they: 

a) help them understand the world around them 1 , by \ 
organizing and simplifying a ve**y complex input from 
their' environment; b) protect their self-esteem, by 
making' it possible for ttfiem to avoid unpleasant truths 
about themselves; c) herb them adjust in a complex 
world, by making it more likely that they will react 
so as to maximize their^rewards from the environment; 
and d) allow them to express their fundamental values. 
(Triandis, 1971, p. 4) . 

Shaw and Wright (1967) identify six characteristics 

that may help to describe the nature of attitudes: r 

* 1. Attitudes are based upon evaluating concepts } 
.regarding characteristics .of the referent* object and _ 
give rise to motivated behavior. 

2. Attitudes are construed as varying in quality 
and intensity (or strength) on a continuum' from posi- 
tive through neutral to negative. 

3. Attitudes are learned, rather than being innate 



or a result of constitutional development land matura- 
tion. ) 

4. Attitudes have specific social referents/ or 
specific classes thereof. • ^ 

5. Attitudes possess varying degrees of inter- * 
r elatedness to one another. r i 

6. Attitudes are relatively stable and enduring, 
(pp. 6-9) ^ • 

Scott (1968) identifies eight characteristics of 

attitudes that can be jneas.ured". Th^ are summarized as 

follows^: 

1. Direction — indicating positive or negative feel- 
ings regarding an object. tr \ 

2. Magnitude — the degree of favorableness or ^Jnfar 
vorableness. „ ^ 

3. Intensity—the "strength of* feeling" associated 
with the attitude. # 

4. Ambivalence — a situation ih which the subject 
has both favorable and unfavorable attitudes. 

5. *Salience/Centrality--the prominejjc^ of an atti- 
tude, i.e., one by which an individual guides a major 
proportion of his/her behavior.- N / 

^ 6. Affective Salience — refers to htSw emotional an 
individual becomes about a particular attitude. 

7^ Flexibility — the >ease* with which an attitude can 
be varied^or modified. 

8. Imbeddedness — the degree of isolation versus 
connectedness (With other attributes of an attitude). 

fne caA' see from .this list that it would be difficult to 

operational izetjter ^measurement of attitudes considering all 

.of - the above characteristics. Iri the literature, the 

greatest attention has been given. to the direction of the 

attitude'and its magnitude (or intensity). * 
t - * 4 * ^ 
• Recognizing that attitudes are a learned response 

toward an attitiade object we must realize that as educators 

we a/e influencing ^ student \a affective and cognitive 

•attitude, somponentis'. Bec>ils4 altitudes can be positive or 

negative- it is Lnpor^pt for educators tp learn what a 



student's ^ttitudes toward an attitude object are, how they 

■ i • 

are affecting these attitudes, and how positive attitudes 

can be nurtured. To learn how we are influencing their 

/ 

attitudes, we must learn the direction and magnitude of 

# 

these attitudes. * 
Ift this study, the researcher will attempt to. 
deteWine the direction and magnitude of the attitude ' 
toward vbfcational education. % 1 # 

Attitude Development and Change ' 
/ \ b Attitudes develop quite early in childhood^ as a 
result of interaction -with others, experiences," and formal 
learning. As early as age one, a child is capable of * 
affective responses toward attitude objects. These 

s 

responses are generally approach-avoidance responses 
toward persons, objects, and situations. Theorists hypoth- 
esize a m rapid growth of attitudes during infancy and child- 
hood with less rapid growth in adolescence and small chahge 
in adulthood (Khan & Weiss, 1973; Remmers, 1954>. 

/ Almost all writers, no matter what their bias, 
agree that attitudes are learned. If this is so/ thep 
the learning, retention, and decline ofi» an attitude are 
no different from the learning cif a skill, a piece' of . 
prose, or a set of nonsense syllables.: (Doob, 1967, 
p. 42) . . • . 

Morrissette- (1958) has sftCwn that one forms attitudes that 

are consistent with one's other feelings and information. * 

>- 

Festinger, Riecken, and Schachter (1956) showed that one's 

si 

attitudes are consistent with one's perception of reality*. 
A^jchild entering school has already acquired' 



desirable and Undesirable attitudes; One of the major task 
of the school becomes, one of changing undesirable attitudes 
reinforcing desirable ,ones, and providing learning experi- 
ences for the devllopxnent of new attitudes (Khan & Weiss, 
1973) • 

^ If attitudes are learned, then attitudes- should be 

capable of being changed. According to Fishljein's (1967) 

theory on the relations between beliefs and attitude, 

attitude change will occur when: (1) an individual's 
beliefs -about. an object change and/or (2) when the 
evaluative aspect of beliefs about an object change . 
It should be noted that beliefs abdvit an object may > 
change in two ways: (1) new- beliefs may be learned, 
that is, new concepts may* be related to the attitude 
object, new stimulus-response associations may be 
learned arid* (2) the strength of already held beliefs 
may change, that i£, the position of beliefs in the 
habit-family hierarchy may be altered' through positive 
or negative .reinforcement . . . . The amount and direc- 
tion of attitud^ change will be a function of {1) the 

dividual's initial attitude and, thus the number,, 
strength, and evaluative aspects of his salient * 
beliefs, and (2) the number, strength and evaluative 
aspects of the new beliefs he leapns. (?• 397). 



in. 
^ st; 
{ be 



Two types of attitude' cfyange have beei* identified by Kretch 
Crutchfield, and Ballachey (1962). An attitude change is 
con^ider|d "congruent*" if the change is in the direction of 
the existing attitude and "incbngruent" if the change is 
in the direction opposite the existing attitude. They 
hypothesize that It is more difficult to produce an incoq- 
gruent change than a ccpngruent clfcige.' The extent ^o which 
a person'* attitudes are changeafl^ depends largely on how 
they were acquired and their immediate relationship to the 
person. Attitudes based on hojne or religious training and 
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those that involve seif-percfc^tions are gtenerally more 

stably and therefore more difficult to change "than atti- 

« • 

tudes toward objects pot related to one's self (Bloom, 
1964) . * \ 

Triand^s (1971) sums up a discussion of attitude 
change as follows: 



% 



In order to change someone's attitudes, it is ^a-good 
idea to analyze the functions they play and to adjust 
your strategy accordingly* Attitude change is a little 
like medicine — the sahe therapy is not prescribed for 
all ailment*? nor is the ^ame approach used for every 
attitude to be changed.* (p. 144) ' 

Weisman (1976) 4 in a discussion concerning %he retention of 
special groups in vocational education, suggests that atti- 
tude change is not something that can be , accomplished . 
ecfsily or independently of training. He states: 

Cultural attitudes toward school', learning in general, 
or particular subjects influence student achievement. 
The process of modifying attitudes is* difficult, so it 
is not suggested that attitudes be treated first and 
then the training be given* It is suggested instead 
that those attitudes that students already hold be 
utilized, in terms of vocational goals\ by tying 
* remediation to these,, goals ^ (pp. 233-234) 

Recognizing that attitudes are developed early in 

childhood and that they are the result of many interactions 

and experiences should make educators aware that they are 

not easily changed. That there is possibility of change 

should provide the encouragement necessary. to make that 

change. Knowing the attitude^ of youth toward vocational 

education can aid educators to make sound educational 

choices concerning, vocational programs . 

t 

/ 



< ^ Attitudes and School Achievement 

s * • 

t *• Many researchers have atudied «fche relationship of 

. v« < / ' 1 * 

attitudes to academic success with the primary rationale 

0* , 

being that sinpe attitudes lend themselves to modification, 

ppsitive bindings could provide the basis for applying 

treatments that would assist in bringing about this change 

(Khan & Weiss, 1973). Brodin (1964) compared the- achieve- 

menfc of 505 students who had been classified as either 

satisfied or dissatisfied with school. His* investigation 

showed that the satisfied group perforated better on educa- 

tional tasks and tests of academic skills than the dis- 

satisfied gr6up. 

Khan and Weiss (1973) state that the \ 

- relationship between favorable scholastic attitudes ' 
and level of academic achievement vis functional rather 
than causal — that is, academic success helps to promote 
satisfaction w^th school, which in turn increases the 
possibility of future success. (p. 770) 



Khan (1969) , in ^study of 428 male and 456 female -ninth- 
grade students, round ^a correlation of .48 to .59 and .62 
and .69, respectively, between student attitudes and sev- 
eral achievement measures. ,In another study (K^ian & 
Roberts, 1969) , when standardized achievement scores in 
vocabulary, spelling, and arithmetic were correlated with 

a survey of study* habits and attitudes, multiple correla- 

* 

tions of .44 and .54 were\found. In interpreting these 

results one must note that while a relationship has been 

» » 

shown, it does^not indicate direction of causality. * 



\ 
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Attitudes and Their Relationship 
tor Behavior 

Attitudes are aften measured ih educational 

» 

research because of their possible predictive value (Borg 
& (Sail, 1971)*. How someone "feeis" about something may or 
may not be reflected in their behavior however, and, simi- 
larly, because someone behaves in a particular manner does 
not mean we ^tre observing that person's attitudes (Severy, 
1974). " Triandis ft.971) •states that atti*tudesi "are neither 
necessary nor sufficient causes of^behavior. They can be \ 

cftpsidered 'facilitati've causes.'" Behavior, he continues, 

I ' * 

\ \is a function of a) ^attitudes, b) norms, c) habits and 
d) expectancies about reinforcement. When all four 
factors are consistent there/ is consistency between , % 
attitudes* and behavior/ when the four factors are incon- 
sistent, there is "•less consistency., <p. 16) 

Researchers, then, should be careful in correlating 
behavior and attitude. 

Attitudes are' but one aspfect of - a behavioral Situation. 
In a vacuum, one's attitudes vould lead directly to % 
behavioral characteristics of these attitudes. How- 
ever, we recognize that the social-psychological situ- 
ation (environment*) often impinges upon certain behav- 
ioral constraints V limitations, and/or prescriptions 
which, do^not always allow for behavior that would b6 
perfectly reflective of A person's attitudes. (Severy, 
1974, p. 2) , 

* -ii • 

In measuring* a person's attitude in relation to 

his/her behavior a researcher is measuring only one stimu- 
lus object* (e.g., vocational education). When measuring a 
particular behavior, however, there may be many elements 
influencing the behavior (prestige, cost, parent's desire, 
etc. ) . ^ * 
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What should be; understood is}thkis: k attitudes involve 
what people thirtjc about , feel about, and how they would 
/like to be^tavft toward an* attitude object. Behavior is 
not only determined by what people would like to do but* 
also by what they* think they sjHbuld do, . . by what 
thfey haye usually tione, * - .'and by the expected con- 
sequences of tKfe behavior\ (Triandis, 1971/ p. 14) 

» * ; : , : ; 

Although one could HOjjt definitely say that thpse * ? 
with a positive attitude toward yocational education, will * 
enroll in vocational education programs, it might be possi- 

^ - JV \ 

ble to argue that*those with, a positive attitude would be 

more likely to enroll than bhOse with- a negative. attitude. 

v ' ^ - . i . * / 

. ■ % 

Disadvantaged Youth * 
Of the social scientists and educators who have 

■ • * • -s • 'L 

described the character of disadvantaged youth, most have . 
emphasized .'the conditions which*" foster dishdvant&gement . , 
<.The disadvantaged have Jpeen characterized through such 
factors, as the following: poverty, unemployment^ segre- 
gation, poor housing, large families, reliance on^ welfare, 

* inadequate education, and attitudes of hopelessness (■ Wt 
1971; Passow, 1968). . • 

The Baltimore Area Health and Welfare, Council 

(1962) describes its disadvantaged as folloWa: ^ 

» ' s 

' Many do not understand or are not in contact with', 

modern- urban living. 

* Many are participants* in' subcultures , the values 
and customs of which are different from urban middle- 

/Class values and experiences. \ 

( Many, particularly children an,d yo^h, suffer*from\ 
* the disorganizing impact ^>f ipobility, *ansiency, and 
minority group status. . j 

Many have educational and cultural handicaps aris- 
ing 'from backgrounds of deprivation* 

t Many are members o$ families with/many problems: 
, divorced, deserted, unemployed^, chronically ^ick, 

I 

12 - 
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• mentally ill/ retarded, delinquent. 

Many "lack motivation or capacity to cope with their 
problems^ or to improve. their situations. 

'Most lack opportunities or motivation to become .' 
responsible x cftizens for the maintenance or improvement 
of their ''neighborhood or .community .'• (p. 3) 

Simply stated, -the disadvantaged a»e "those who do not 'fit • 

intQ the mainstream of society because of academic , . social 

• * * j, 

and/or ed^omic backgrounds". (Feck, 1971, p. 1) . 

The school's viewpoint of disadvantaged youth ^.s 

-(* * 

that they "exhibit the most severe scholastic retardation, 

the highest dropout rate {exceeding 50 per cent) [an0] the 

least participation in higher, education *( probably under 5^ t 

per -cent)" (Passow, 1968, p. 4). In apr attempyt to describe 

the disadvantaged student, the* New York State Education 

Department; Bureau of Guidance, has "developed thej, following 

list* ' , v 

Hie has an inadequate self Image. 
He is one or n^>re years behind his age group in 
school , * ( 

He is frequently tardy, absent, or truant. 
• He. is unable to , communicate adequately either in 
% writing dr in speaking in order toiischieve school 
. success. 
J He is retarded in reading. 

/ \Hb has a lack of knowledge of or feeling for school 
routine. 

He generally performs poorly on tests. 
\He appears to be a slow -learner or is an -uiyier- 
achiever. > 

He is hostile to authority. * ' 

' He is apathetic or indifferent toward *hool. 

He fails to do homewprk assignments regularly. 

He has an anti-intellectual attitude. 

H«l has limited or unrealistic aspirations 'and long- 
term goals. % 

/He does not participate in extrarcurricular activi- 
ties, with some outstanding exceptions (frequently in 
sports) to the contrary. 

His parents often appear disinterested* in school 
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, and do -not come tb school -related functions unle'ss sent \ 
/ for\ * ( Guidance for Educationally Disadvantaged Pupils , 

1965,, pp. 3, 4) " 77 ; ^"7" 

/ One would tend to believe from the above de scrip- 




tions' that, disadvantaged youth can only be portrayed in 
negative terms; this is not true, however. Kemp (,1966), 
in <h£r report The Youth We Haven't Served , pointed but 

thesfe characteristics ^or learning of disadvantaged youth: 

// v 

They are creative, motivated, and proficient in 
areas where their interests lie.' ' f 

*> * They are capable of working well and hard on a 

specific task or assignment which has a purpose to 
* them. ... * 

They have a capacity for close and loyal personal 
relationships. (p. 5) 

Educators must keep in mind that all children have positive 

traits which can a&d should be nurtured. 

' 9 Disadvantaged Youth Defined 

Like most abstract terms 'in the English language, 

the term "disadvantaged^ has more than one meaning. Each 

* agency/ whether federal, state, or local, cKooses to; 

redefine the term to suit its particular needs. There are 

many definitions that illustrate the usage of the term: 

Educationally deprived children* are children jthose 
. educational achievement is below that normally expected 
of children of their age and grade, including children 
who are handicapped because of physical, mental, or 
emotional impairment • (Jensen, 1978 ) 

Those pe£feons who^ have academic, socio-economic; 
cultural, or^other handicaps that prevent them from 
' , participating successfully in regular vocational edu- 
cation programs and who require specially designed 
educational programs or related services. (Wall, 1974, 

r p. 4) 

4fc Persons (other than handicapped persons) who have 

fr j 
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academfc or economic handicaps' and who require special 
services and assistance £lf order to enable them to 
succeed in vocational education programs. (Educa- 
tional Amendments of 1976, PL 94-482) 

Many agencies and individuals choose operationally 

Jto-define "d ( l*$dvantaged" by providing a list of character- 

istics or descriptors: 

Low- level reading ability* # 
5 Limited forma^ vocabulary and poor speech construc- 
tion and diction. 

Relative slowness in performing intellectual tasks. 
'Poor health and poor health habits. 
An anti-intellectual attitude. 
Indifference tb responsibility. 
Non-purposeful experiences of the sort schools 
assume most of their students have had with their 
families. 

A failure syndrome resulting from apathy and lack 
of self-confidence. (KeAip,, 1966, p. 6) 

Feck (1971) , in discussing what vocational educa- 

tors should know about disadvantaged youth, provides the 

following characteristics of these youth: 

1. Disadvantaged youth have a better than 50-50' 
chance of becoming f "drop-Outs" by, the end ^of the 10th 
grade. 

2. Disadvantaged students frequently perform sev- 
eral years below grade expectancy on verbal tests, but 
often demonstrate normal learning potential on non- 
verbal tests. 

3. Disadvantaged youth are* weak in cognitive, 
abstract style of learning* They favor concrete, 
stimulus-bound learning situations. 

A. Disadvantaged students tend to be Creative and 
motivated and develop proficiency in areas where their 
interests lie. " 

5. Disadvantaged students often exhibit aboVe 
' average physical skill. and manipulative abilities. 

* 6. Disadvantaged youth are generally poorly adjusted 
to school, excessively truant, and cut classes fre- 
quently, (p. 12) 
• • / 
. The New Jersey Division of Vocational Education 

lists the following characteristics: 
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' Potential' dropouts (including those with chronic 
unexcused absences andVor tardiness) . 
' Two year? b«l6w proper grade .for .age .' 

Insuff icient__dcomun4cative and/or computational 
skills for regularVocational programs. 

'Inability to form responsible relations with the 
school and/or community environment. 

Other evidence ofv failure or factors that prevent 
pupils from" succeeding in regular vocational programs*. 
( Helping Educa'tionally Disadvantaged Students Through 
Vocational Education , 1978, p. 2) " 

The following description was used to identify edu- 
cationally disadvantaged" youth for this study: 

To qualify as ah academically disadvantaged student, it 
must be demonstrated/that the individual student is not 
and will not succeed in the regular educational program 
due t6 at least one of the following deficiencies:. 

"l. Language Deficiency related to the individual's 
inability to communicate verbally wijth%n his environ- 
* *ent. This deficiency .may b* characterized by students 
who have limited vocabularies, poor grammatical skills, 
and/or difficulties in vunder standing basic language. 

2. Reading and/or 'Writing Deficiencies are observ- 
able in students who demonstrate af low. ability and com- 
prehension in reading tasks, or in their ability to 
communicate in writing. Similar to those cases found 
in language def icieneies, reading and writing skills 
are taught to manywntudents as a foreign language, 
'while others rece«fe remedial help to upgrade, their 
reading and/or wt»lng skills. ( 

3. Computational Deficiencies are characterised . 
I /' > by students" who have extreme difficulty workihg with 
U-^ ' mathematical - and quantitative' problems that are 

^ required within a normal educational program. These 
W students will%ormally show a significant lack of com- 
putational skills. and- will not be able to maintain & 
degree of acceptable progress. 

4. General Educational Deficiencies are related to 
problems tnat fcre more difficult to categorize under 
d*ne or more of \t hip above deficiencies. Typical of 
the traits found * n students under this sub-category^ 
a're low achievement scores, poor attendance records, 
dropout or .potential dropout , no conception of educa- 
tional procedures Tor- requirements for educational 
success, or a lack of parental support.' ("The Special 
tfeeds Learner in Industrial Arts Program," 197$,, 

pp. 7-8) 
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& Disadvantaged Youth and Vocatipnal 
Education Legislation " 

n ■ Vocatiortal education developed (1917-1963): without 

specific mention -of the. need tc^erve the educationally 

disadvaritaged. It was not until the Manpower Development 

^ • : .* - \ ■ . ■ f . 

1 t ajid Training Act of 1962 arid, a report of a Panel of Con- 
O ~ ■ 1 ^ 

sultants.on vocational education stated that vocational 

education <was insensitive to labor Market changes that the 

purpose of vocatfbnal eduqatioh was reevaluated. The 

Declaration of Purpose of the Vocational Education Act - 

of 1063 said, in part, that- it was the responsibility of 

^pc^tional education to develop new programs and serve 

those with special educational handicaps' CPL 88t210) . 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963, for the^irst 

time in the history of education / allocated federal funds ■' 

(10% of the basic grant) for research and demonstration 
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purjx>ses that specifically emphasized the needs of the' 
handicapped and. disadvantaged (PL 98-210) . The expenditure 
was not mandatory and less than 3% of tiie monies were 
actually expended^ for these programs (Sikorski e*ral., 
1976, p. 12) . The turmoil of the mid-sixties created an 
awareness arabn^ legislators that minorities and loW-income 
people coi*l£ no longfer be ignored (Lockette 6 Davenp^t, 
1971). Congress, in-an effort \o require states to follow 
its- 1963 recommendation, in 1968 mandated a 15% set-aside 
of vocational education monies to be spent on programs for 
disadvantaged persons. It wa4 the intent of Congress to \ 
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enroll disadvantaged in regular vocational education 
programs, modified if necessary^ rather than establish a 
duafl system (Lockette * & Davenport, 1971). A. loophole in 
the law allowted states to fund programs for the disadvan- 
taged entirely with federal fund), -without state matching v 
funds, thereby lessening . the impact such programs could * '< 
have had. Milfify states expended less for special needs 
persons, .on the average, than on vocational education* pro- 
gr^ms* iti' general (Sikoi'ski et al.,, 1976, pp. 13, 14). In 
1976, the Congress again recognized the needs of disadvan- 
ta'g^ students by mandating in the Educational Amendments 
"of 1976 that 20%* ojt Jeach State's allotment . . . be used 
to pay 50 per centum of the cost of vocational education 
for tfisadvantaged persons" (PL 94-4*82) . It may be noted 
that tine words read k 50 pet centum of the cost," indicating 
that* Congress may have* learned from past mistakes. 

The need to provide "vocational education programs 
for the disadvantaged has been recognized in vocational 
education -legislation since 1963. Modest beginnings have 
led to a 20% set-aside iflt 1978. Money, however, is rtot 
enough, also necessary is the nurturing of an attitude* that 
will* allow disadvantaged youth -to consider vocational edu- 
cation as a* Viable* alternative to other high school 
> £ro§rams # » 

-4 



Attitude^ "Toward Vocational ^Education 



Although many authdrs have addressed the^fssue of 

K 

a need for improved vdcational education programs to 

* * • 
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attract and hold the disadvantaged, very little research is 
available which might attempt to explain why present pro-' 
grams are .unattractive to them (Black,, 1976; Phillips, 

1976; Sikorski et al . ; 1976? Weisman, 1976). Researchers 

I 

have not addressed the attitudes of disadvantaged youth 

/ . 
toward- vocational education in any great number. The 

\ 

studies that are available are generally- awn from Job 

Corps or similar training programs ahd not vocational edM^ 

cation, an<4 most studies foe As on the students' career 

aspirations and/or attitudes toward work rather than the 

> * 
students' perceptions of the education or training pAjgram 

(Sikorski et al., 1976). 

' It would seem JreasonabJLe that' if one were to. find # 
disadvantaged youth in high-quality programs, that; these 
programs would serve to produce positive attitudes among 
these youth. A 1968 analysis. o* 200' secondary vocational 
programs for minority disadvantaged youth |ould nqt iden- 
tify one program as truly exemplary. Where quality pro- 
grams were found, they served small and homogeneous popula- 
tion^ (Sikorski et al., 1976)'. A similar national study, 
conducted by the »Massaehuaetts,State Board (1969), also 
found n^exemplary programs for disadvantaged youth. . 

Davenport and' Petty (1978), ih the^r 'discussion of, 
why minority disadvantaged youth do not participate in A 
vocational education, sta^e that "members of minority 
groups tend. to view vocational training as inferior 
academic education"- (p. 1). Davenport and Petty Recognize 



the value of vocational education and feel that votatiorfal, 
education cfcn improve thfe lack of secondary education in' 

1 \ -.7 * 

the Black community;, the income disparity between Blacks » 
arid HhiAes ($&,279 to $iO e 236.in 1970); reduce the unem- 

' V * ' » 

ployiftent rate -for Blacks, which is consistently twice that 

of ; Whites;' and. reduce the high concentration of Black males 

in, service, labor/ and farm occjupationp . 

Sikforski et al. (1976) report tfyat the failure of 

researchers to consider the perceptions of the intended 

recipients of vocational education has caused them, at 

times, to misapply' the results, of research. Until ver^ 

recentl^, the approach to serving the disadvantaged has . 

been one of pouring funds into the programs without measur- 

ing the effect^. vene^s^ of these programs and, the views of 

the students or their parents regarding. them. This is true 

ev4n though research by*Trent and Medsker (1968) has indi- 

cated that education of parents (i.e.*, making them aware of 

programs available) and encouragement on their part id a 

more important factor than money in determining whether 

I students enter a" ^rticular program pf study. 

- Vocational education has long suffered from a 1 ^ 

second-rate label. Sheldon (1970) states that: 

Vocational, technical, or occupational education is 
qn the bottom rung of the status ladder as judged by 
*yery significant population on^our campus: students, 
faculty, administration and parents. {p. 18) 

Dobrovolony (1970) comments that*: 

Too often parents "fend high school personnel feel .that 

r* - • 



technical education is ±oi someone -else's children or 
fpr students at another school'. The development of 
this attitude during the last 40 years has been pre- 
dicated upon the assumption that the on\y way.^to 
become successful in the affluent society %A to 
' obtain a bachelor k of arts or science degreer. 
(pp. TE6-TE8) • . ■ 

These sentiment* are echoed by Phillips (197fc) vho dis- 

, < * r * • 

cusses the influence of this value system: *There is still 

-\ 

present in the Ataejrican educational value system which 

t • 
relates quality to sophistication and elevat^ .academic ' 

skills above applied ski|Ls N (p. 24). Divine (1973) iden- 
tifies two American values as being the reason for the 
absence of status and prestige for- vocationa^ education. 
The. first is the idealistic attempt ^to prevent class dis- 
tinctions within society, and the second is the status of 
the college degree as a sign of social achievement and 
di^tinctidn. 

Black (1976), in a study that' attempted to deter- 
mine educational and school -related attitudes of Black 
' inner -city junior '^Clgh |chool youth and to compare £hese 
attitudes ^o the/r White counterpart, found no significant 
difference in attitude. He concludes that vocational edu- 
cation does not suffer from poor public image in' the socio- 
economic levels studied. 
« 

Rothenberg (1972) found that there was no signifi- 
cant relationship between parents* attitudes toward voca- 
'tional education and their children's attitudes toward 
vocational education. He also found that students who 
plan to attend a four-year college or university have 

t _ ■ ' ' * .V 
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significantly less favorable altitudes toward vocational ' 
education than do ptudents who pursue other educational 
6ndeavo?:s* following high school. 

Brdwn (1976), in determining*' the attitudes of Bl^ck 



and non-Black ninth- and tweJLf th-grade vocational and non- 
' vocational education students toward vocational education, 
found ti^at .race h^d no significant relationship in deter- 
mining students' attitude?. Curriculunf and grade 'level, did 

seem) to be dominant factors, with al^ students displaying 

» 

more positive, attitudes toward vocational education th'ah 
the nonvocational education curriculum. 

\ In a study by Sims (1972), which surveyed 219 Black 

parents, three-quarters of the parents said that a univer- 
sity education could best prepare their children with the 
knowledge and skills necessary . for the future. Most of the 
^parents were hoping their- children will enter the profes- 
m sions or jobs that require high levels of skills (96% of 
the parents surveyed wanted ^their children tp go to col- 
lege) . The Black parents surveyed viewed nonvocational 

y 

0 

education more favorably than vocational education. 

>- > 

Gilliland (1967) found educators had the -most 
favor^fcle attitudes toward' vocational education, parental 
attitudes we*e slightly less favetable, and student atti- 
tudes were least favorable. . 

A survey of attitudes toward vocational education 
held by school administrators and bpards of education in 
West Virginia revealed that: 
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(1) In spite of the apparent support of vocational 
education, -the respondents indicated that they did not 
feel, present vocational programs were effectively pre- 
paring students for* today's world of work. 

(2) Respondents reported that they iiid not feel 
their respective counties were providing a wide enough 
variety 6f vocational education programs to meet the 

* diverse interest, abilities, 'and needs of students not 
going £o college. / ( 

(3) -A lack of sufficient money for support of voca- 
tional education was identified as. the major reason why 
there was hot' more vocational education in ffablic ' 

r schools, and * 

(4) The respondents felt the cost of vocational » 
education could be justified in terms of the numbers of 
persons it made useful members of society. (Divita, 
1968) / 

Barlow (1963) cites that ev6n though vocational 
education enrollments *f or all segments of the population 
had increased by the middle of the 20th. century, many stu- 
dents were still denied access* to vocational .education 
because of subject fitter prejudices of, school teachers ■ 
and administrators and to a greater extent by unrealistic 
parental attitudes. 

In an expensive 1 review of the literature The Par- 

' -? . . . ■ 

ticipation >oft Minorities in> Vocational Education, Manpower 
and Career^6riented Programs; Special Focus on BlAck 
Americans , Sheppard, Jon*s, and Jones (1977) draw these 
conclusions: 

' Generally, it appears that the government has had 
some involvement with disadvantaged vocational training 
programs T however ,1 many of the programs wfere instituted 
and discontinued in the 1960's. 

Black youth are generally perceived to have a nega- 
tive attitude toward most vocational occupations, 

\ ^.(p.^as) 

And one of its major recommendations includes: 

Programs mutft be initiated or strategies be devised 
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whereby black students, especially males, would come 
to perceive "blue* collar" work as having more "worth, 
ahd dignity" than they now have. (p. 20| 

frSikorski et al. (1976), in their review of atti- 
tudes of disadvantaged youth toward vocational education, 
.point out' a problem many Black youth may have in selecting 
vocational education prograrts: , 

^the history of vocational education* for minority 
and low income people highlights a dichotomy that is 
found in almost all the literature on vocational edu- 
cation *nd minorities, that between the nee^d to pro- 
vide Blacks and other ethnic minorities™, with job skills 
and the suspicion directed toward vocational programs 
designed specifically for minorities. The historical 
data shows this controversy, especially within the % 
Black community, in the earliest history of vocational. 
. education. 'Further, it shows that the critics* 1 - sus- 
picions and charges are, at least historically, justi- 
fied, (p. 24) y , 

In a study that compared disadvantaged youth in vocational 
and nonvocational programs, Handley (1977) showed that'dis- 

0 ' 

advantaged youtir in vqcational programs exhibited more * 

positive concepts of themselves, more maturely developed • 

attitude's about career choices, and roojpe intrinsically 

motivated work values than disadvantaged^ youth in regular* 

school curricula. The studervts in the vocational pro grai^ 

displayed "attitudes characterized by more inVolvement with 

the career choice process, more positive orientabiQng to 

work and more independence in decision making" (p. 6)'. ' 

The disadvantaged ^ttfdents from the vocational classed 

sec-red statistically significantly higher than the nbn- 

vocational group in the following: 

intellectual stimulation as a work value ,rN > 
Independence as a .work value 4 
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Career maturity values J" 
Attitudes.toward self as a student •. 
Student perceptions of teachers, and 
.Achievement as. a work val<ue. (p. 11) 

e» m 

Handley (1977)' summarizes by stating: 



* The pattern of attitudes and work values whiph 

« emerged indicated that the disadvantaged youth enrolled 
j in vocational education curricula w$re more motivated 

by tha^eh&llenge,, independence and achievement of 
future work. They also felt better about themselves 
as s'tudents,, about teachets and about schools in 
general . (p. 11) 

Sikorski et al. (1976) reviewed studies of occupational 
attitudes, aspirations, ^nd satisfactions and studies of 
job-training progtams and observations of vocational and 
career education programs. They drew the following con-' 

elusions: ^ r j 

Perceptions of the target audience ^toward vocational 
education may be a function of: 1) its effectiveness 
in producing tangible results; 20 'its interpersonal 
sensitivity; 3)- its public image; and 4) its rele- 
vance to their occupational- goals and needs. (p. 18) 

,Two studies that questioned vocational educators 

and administrators concerning reasons why disadvantaged 

youth do not ei^oil in vocational programs listed student 

attitudes toward vocational education as one of the main 

barriers (Parsons et al., 1975;, Simcoe, '1979). Both 

reports specif ically ^recommended future research was needed 

to determine the relationship of what vocational educators 

said to what students' actual attitudes were. 

In Education and the Disadvantaged American , the 

National Association o£**Educational Policies Commission 

(1962) : describes the value of vocational education for the 
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disadvantaged in the following ntann^r: 



A stronger program of vocational education can serve 
several important. purposes. Opportunities to learn 
job skills are relatively easy for tfte pupil to value. 
f They can increase his interest in school. They can 

f help him to consider himself a useful and respected \ fc 
persfen. They can develop the initiative and sense of 
responsibility* that are basic to preparation for col- t 
lege as well as for new jobs. (p. 18) * 



\ Summary and Conclusions 
The major concern ofvthis review of the literature 
has been to accent the variables pertinent to the problem 
of this study. The important concepts that have been 
emphasized ,throughd\it this discussion have been as follows: 

v 1. That -attitudes are learned, predispositions to 
respond toward attitude objects, and that these, attitudes 
- because the^ are learned are subject to change. • 

2. That even though *the relationship between atti^ 
tude and behavior may not be causative it may be facilita- 
tive. * 

3. That disadvantaged youth, by nature of their 
disatdvantagement, may have attitudes which do not allow 
them to consider vocational education as- a viable alterna- 

• tive to. the other high school programs x 

4* That knowing the' magnitude and direction of 

attitudes can the first step in nurturing positive 

attitudes toward vocational education. 

K 

5. That the limited research concerning at€itudes 
$f disadvantaged youth, toward vocational education* is not 1 
conclusive enough to determine if it is their attitudes 
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A* 

which may be preventing them from enrolling in the 
program. 0 • 
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